LADIES’ MAGAZINE 


AND 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vol. Il. JUNE. No. VI. 


COMPARATIVE INTELLECT OF THE SEXES. 


Tuts subject, though often the theme of discussion, has 
been seldom candidly investigated. That remnant of chi- 
valry, which still Jingers around noble spirits, has some- 
times accorded to the feebler sex a higher rank than jastice 
was disposed to admit ; while, by minds of a different char- 
acter, it has been coupled with the deepest inferiority. A 
few female writers have assumed the office of advocates ; 
but some of them, in the zeal of defensive warfare, have 
placed what they considered the ‘‘ rights of women,” on 
ground scarcely tenable. 

An argument against the native intellect of females, is de- 
rived from the fact of their having gained so little distinc- 
tion in the fields of science and literature. Knowledge has 
been for ages disseminating and brightening towards the 
‘* perfect day ;”? systems have been originated ; theories 
confirmed ; mysteries developed ; nature pursued into her 
hidden sanctuaries ; inventions multiplied,—forcing even 
the elements to do homage to man,—but amid all these 
glowing records, where is the name of woman? To litera- 
ture, the sex have made more pretensions. Yet here, they 
choose to embellish rather than profoundly to investigate ; 
the beauties of sentiment or the flights of fancy allure them 
from the regions of thought ; and in their elucidations of 
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character, they are prone to rest and expatiate upon the sur- 
face, rather than penetrate to the secret recesses of the soul, 
‘¢ where the passion-fountains burn.” 

But it is requisite to examine whether this evident dis- 
crepancy between the sexes depends on the structure of 
the mind, or on modes of culture. Without recurring to 
those dark ages when force was Jaw, and woman, in conse- 
quence of physical weakness, held as a vassal, or to the his- 
tory of the most polished heathen nations, it will be suffi- 
cient to contemplate the period during which, through the 
mild influences of Christianity, she has shared the privi- 
leges of an equal and companion. Yet this bright page of 
her annals, even in our land of freedom, has been but grad- 
ually and slowly illuminated. The memory of many liv- 
ing, can embrace the time, when females in the enjoyment 
of affluence, received but little education, save what was 
necessary to fit them for the discharge of household duty. 
The temples of learning were as inaccessible to their ap-. 
proach as the mosques of Mahomet to the foot of their 
Asiatic sisters. While their highest praise was confined to 
the composition of a pudding, and their highest flight of 
genius expended on tasteless tapestry, how could they be 
expected to hold the balance of philosophical disquisition, 
or trace the comet in its illimitable wanderings. Even 
heathen equity, had it debarred him who strove in the Isth- 
mian games, from the process of preparation, would not 
have disgraced him had he failed in the combat, or been 
distanced in the race. 

It is however alleged, that any argument drawn from the 

education of females in past days, loses its present applica- 
tion, since the higher seminaries devoted to their use, em- 
brace as broad a circle of the sciences and accomplishments, 
as is allotted to the other sex. There is indeed an expan- 
sion and improvement in the modern system of culture, 
which awakens them to bolder efforts, and higher responsi- 
bilities. Yet we think that objections still exist in the 
shortness of the period devoted to education, and in the 
exceeding folly of abridging even that brief space by an in- 
dulgence in fashionable amusements, and the excitements of 
mixed company ;—‘‘ tares, which, entering in among the 
wheat,” have power to render the best soil unfruitful. It 
has also occurred to us, that the tone of female conversa- 
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tion was not calculated to inspire intellectual effort, or to 
sustain elevation of thought. Dread of pedantry, or force 
of example, chain down to frivolous remark, minds quali- 
fied by nature to guide, to enlighten, or to fortify others. 
It can be but of little use to furnish the mental store-house 
with solid wealth, while tinsel is the current coin of socie- 
ty. Remedies must be applied to these defects, ere it will 
be fair to measure the degree of female intellect, by the ex- 
tent of its labors in the fields of science and literature. 

The inferiority of the sex has been also inferred from an 
apparent deficiency in moral power and greatness. It has 
been asserted, that females throughout all ranks of the 
community, betray an absence of that noble thirst of fame, 
which prompts to “scorn delights and live laborious days ;”’ 
and of that lofty and limitless ambition, the depth of whose 
root gives evidence of the strength of the soil that nourish- 
es it. But what is the influence of the duties of domestic 
life upon their intellectual character? Do not their minute 
and interminable details absorb time, and monopolize 
thought ? Their cares war against intellect, and merge per- 
sonal distinction in those labors, which consult the ease and 
comfort of others. Though man, with his early homage to 
youth and beauty, may be proud to mingle the praise of su- 
perior capacity, yet in a companion for life, he is wont to 
cultivate with most zeal, not the talents which tend to emi- 
nence, but the virtues which comport with subordination. 
Perhaps cases are not unfrequent, in which distinguished 
attainments are shrouded, and strong impulses repressed, 
rather than awaken the jealous scrutiny of ungenerous 
minds. Prudence may sometimes induce a woman to con- 
ceal alatent fondness for study, lest the faults which, as the 
partaker of an infirm nature, she inherits, should be ‘chang- 
ed to that source, and the literature which she loves, be 
loaded like the Jewish scape-goat, with the burden of un- 
deserved iniquity. Thus, while one sex isurged on by the 
most powerful motives to become illustrious, the other sus- 
tains not merely the absence of such motives, but the sub- 
stitution of opposite ones. Our investigation seems there- 
fore not to elucidate the true measure of Heaven’s bounty 
to females, but the obvious degree in which imperfect edu- 
cation,—the predominance of fashion,—the influence of 
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domestic life, and even their own virtues, duties and afflic- 
tions, are arrayed against the hope of mental eminence. 

To desist, then, from the examination of circumstances, 
and reason from analogy, we inquire, is it probable that the 
Author of Nature has ordained a difference in the male and 
female mind? We see throughout the whole frame of na- 
ture, a ceaseless and wonderful adaptation of means to ends, 
and of causes to results. The habitants of earth, air, and 
water, have organs fitted to their respective abodes. The 
vegetable and animal world are prepared for their appoint- 
ed diversities of soil, climate, and period of duration, as 
well as for subserviency to the comforts of that nobler race, 
to whom their dominion is intrusted. It needs neither 
acute observation nor labored induction to prove that the 
sexes are designed for different spheres. Let courtesy 
modify phraseology as it will, the truth still remains, that 
one is appointed to rule, and the other to obey. The Scrip- 
tures are sufficiently express on this point, to preclude 
both the need of argument, and the shadow of doubt. Ad- 
mitting the disparity of their spheres of action, is it not cor- 
rect to infer that Infinite Wisdom would adapt the measure 
of their intellect to the scope of their duties ? That differ- 
ent degrees of capacity are bestowed on different individu- 
als of both sexes, does not affect the question. Possibly the 
course of education might be so conducted as to counteract 
the tendencies of nature, or conceal the inequality of her 

ifts. 

Man might be initiated into the varieties and mysteries of 
needlework ; taught to have patience with the feebleness 
and waywardness of infancy, and to steal with noiseless 
step about the chamber of the sick ; and woman might be 
instructed to contend for the palm of science ; to pour forth 
eloquence in senates, or to ‘‘ wade through fields of slaugh- 
ter toathrone.” Yet revoltings of the soul would attend 
this violence to nature ; this abuse of physical and intellec- 
tual energy ; while the beauty of social order would be de- 
faced, and the fountains of earth’s felicity broken up. 

We arrive, therefore, at this conclusion. The sexes are 
intended for different spheres, and constructed in conformi- 
ty to their respective destinations, by Him who bids the 
oak brave the fury of the tempest, and the Alpine flower 
lean its cheek on the bosom of eternal snows. But dispari- 
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ty does not necessarily imply inferiority. The high places | ie 
of the earth with their pomp and glory, are indeed accessi- ; . 


ble only to the march of ambition, or the grasp of power ; 
yet those who pass with faithful and unapplauded zeal 
through their humble round of duty, are not unnoticed by 
the ‘“‘Great Taskmaster’s eye,” and their endowments, 
though accounted poverty among men, may prove durable 
riches in the kingdom of Heaven. 


Hartford, Conn. L. He 8 


“¢ Les lendemains des plus belle fetes sont towours tristes.” a 


The world, the world was bright, 
And oh, there seemed for me 
Visions and hopes of light, 

So beautiful and free,— Bi: 
That I of life had deem’d 
It was without a shade, 
And of its flowers had dream’d, . 
That they would never fade ! a 


Alas,—that J should know 
My fancyings were vain,— 
Or that the “ blissful past ” 
Might never come again ! 
Yet now those moments seem 
To me as festive flowers, 
Or lamps which brightly beam 
Only in joyous hours ;— 


And when the dance is o’er, 
The note of song has fled— 
When mirth is heard no more, 
And festal garlands dead ;— 
Then oh, how sad the thought, 
That all have gone for aye ! 
And that I’ve only sought 
Joys which but haste away. 


Qd mo.—17th. ANNE. 
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EARLY FRIENDSHIP—NO. II. 
ARTHUR WHITING. 


THE white, two-story house, on the sunny side of the 
mountain, was the place where old Mr. Whiting used to 
live with his son Arthur and his daughter Nancy. The 
old gentleman is now dead, and Nancy is married and gone 
away, so that the old house has a very sad look to those of 
us who remember how neat and pretty it used to -be, with 
its red and white rose bushes in front, the great chestnut 
tree hanging over it, and the beautiful orchard on the east- 
erly side. The people who live there now are so careless 
and untidy in their habits, that every thing about that nice 
farm is going to ruin ;—the walls are in some places quite 
thrown down, and the apple and peach trees have suffered 
greatly from the inroads of lawless school-children, and 
stray cattle. Not that General Dale is so generous as to 
ete the school-boysthe range of his orchard ; but he, and 

ick Dale, the grown-up child, are always at ‘‘ the store.” 
Mrs. Dale sleeps an hour or two after-dinner, and as soon 


_as she is quiet, the two great girls fling down their knitting 


or sewing and run off a berrying ; no matter whether there 
are any berries or not, away they are gone. They rarely 
think to shut the doors after them, and at one time the sheep 
came in, overturned the dinner-table, which had not yet 
been removed ; then they proceeded into Mrs. Dale’s bed- 
room and upset the light-stand, with two or thre bottles of 
cordials. This last exploit had the effect of awaking the 
drowsy lady, who must have been in great consternation at 
the destruction of her property, the loss of her nap, and 
the presence of her obtrusive guests, who, however, were 
present no longer than until their leader caught a single 
— of her very black eyes, and heard a single tone of 
er voice, which was rather strong than sweet. 

Arthur Whiting would have been happy to stay on that 
delightful'farm all his days, and probably would have done 
so, had it not been for one “‘ untoward event,” which I am 
now going to relate. All who knew Arthur Whiting will 
bear me out in the assertion that he was one of the clev- 
erest, likeliest lads in town ; and that his greatest fault was 
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in being too precipitate. Some people called him versatile. 
I do not think he was. 

Mr. Whiting had a brother at the south, a merchant, for 
whom Arthur had been named ; a very respectable and en- 
terprising man. He had often written to Mr. Jonas Whi- 
ting, that he should depend on receiving his namesake in- 


to his counting-room, as soon as he left school. The old 


gentleman felt exceedingly reluctant to part with his son ; 
but on mature consideration, he decided that it was best 
for Arthur to go, and therefore he must be sent out of 
town to school, as there was no good school in our village 
at that time. Indeed, if Arthur had not been designed for 
a tradesman, it was quite time he should be at study some- 
where, for he knew very little, excepting arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography, although he was a great boy of six- 
teen. Nancy, who had arrived at the same age, was hardly 
better taught, as her time had been mostly spent in the man- 
ufacture of butter, cheese, and other savory edibles, and 
in tending a huge, variegated cat, who always managed, 
even if she was asleep, to discover the precise moment when 
the young lady had done her work, taken off her apron, 
and sat down in the rocking-chair at the front door. 

Nancy and Arthur were sent to Esquire Ward’s boarding- 
school, where they remained almost four years, greatly to 
the vexation of the uncle, and rather to the exhaustion of 
their father’s patience, he being quite unable to obtain any 
help, that would keep things in nice order as Nancy used 
to. 

Nancy would have been willing to leave the seminary at 
an earlier period, though she was very happy, and had 
made rapid progress in her studies, but she remembered 
how lonely her father must be, and she promised herself 
she should now be able to read the newspapers to him, 
which he would never allow her to do, on account of her 
stopping to spell all the unusual words and names, and 
asking him every minute what this and that meant. Ar- 
thur, however, was constantly entreating his father to let 
them stay a little longer—(it might not have occurred to 
either of the parties, that one might stay, and the other re- 
turn)—‘‘ they had not quite learning enough yet.” 

After they had returned hoine, Arthur, who always lik- 
ed to have a confidant, although he had never before found 
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any thing very particular to disclose, informed his sister 
that he had engaged his hand and heart to Miss Josephine 
Ward, the ‘‘ master’s” daughter. He begged her, in the 
same breath, never to mention the affair to any one. Nan- 
cy was industriously stroking the cat when he began, and 
she was on the verge of a hearty laugh, when she saw how 
serious he looked, and checking herself, she gravely in- 
quired—‘* Have you asked father’s consent ?” 

Arthur started—‘‘ I declare,” said he, ‘‘I never thought 
of the thing. I wish had.” 

‘¢T wish so, too, Arthur, or rather I wish you had not 
saidany thing to Josephine. How could you have been so 
wild? Such alittle thing—she is not fifteen yet—I know 
she is handsome as a picture—but she knows nothing of 
work, or any thing but literature—and love, I suppose. 
Did you ask her father’s consent ?” 

‘No, I did not know it was usual.” 

‘¢ Well, there is no help for it now,” said Nancy, ‘ and 
1 hope you will never have cause to regret it.” ‘It isa 
sorry piece of business,’ thought she, ‘and what I should 
be ashamed of, myself.’ 

Arthur went to the south, and was quite delighted with 
all he saw, and satisfied with whatever was required of 
him. He went into company, and became acquainted with 
beautiful and intelligent ladies, whom he fancied he could 
easily have loved, if he had not been pre-engaged ; but as 
affairs stood, he did not love them, but was faithful to his 
distant friend. He remained there five years, frequently 
importuning his uncle to spare him a few months, but he 
could not be spared; and he did not return until he was 
twenty-six years old. He had regularly corresponded with 
the lady of his early vows, and he still beheld her in his 
mind’s eye, a little slender, soft-eyed girl, of gentle man- 
ners and a sweet voice. He admired her more for being 
such a very little girl, for he was himself below the common 
size, and very inferior and boyish in his looks. He often 
remarked, with a good deal of spirit—‘‘ I would not have 
a wife whom I[ must look upto.” He did not inform his 
friends of his intended return, but proceeded forthwith to 
Esquire Ward’s. His first rap was answered by a tall, dark, 
and rather masculine girl, who might have been twenty or 
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thirty. He rather believed she was the old house-keeper, 
whom Josephine had written him about, and he inquired 
for Miss Ward. 'The lady looked earnestly at him till she 
turned quite pale, and extended her hand to him with so 
kind an air, that he was constrained to call her Josephine. 
Poor girl, she had heard of his fair fame, and his devotion 
to her ; and she had endeavored to render herself worthy 
of him, as she certainly did. She had rejected several 
good offers of matrimony on his account ; and now, alas, 
he would rather have died than spend his life with her. 
Arthur did not discover the chagrin he felt for some days. 
He treated her as he ought, if he had loved her, but his 
mental suffering was pitiable. At last he applied to his best 
confidant, Nancy, who advised him immediately to confess 
unreservedly to Josephine, the change of his feelings. He 
did so, and his generous friend gave him his liberty, for- 
gave him his inconstancy, told him she would still be his 
friend, and pray for him. She gave him her hand at part- 
ing, and bade him farewell, calmly—but he had hardly left 
the house before she fainted quite away. She wasillalong 
time afterwards, but she finally recovered. 

Arthur was mortified, degraded in his own opinion. He 
had always valued himself for his integrity, his constancy, 
and his ‘‘sacred honor.” But now he had broken his 
plighted faith. He was false to her whom he felt was his 
superior in goodness and self-command. He admired, re- 
spected, esteemed, but he could not love her, and he wept 
in the bitterness of his soul over his heart’s disappointed 
affection, and his cherished, but now tarnished honor. We 
could not help weeping for him. ‘‘I can stay with you 
no longer, dear Nancy,” said he, after they had attended 
their father’s funeral, (the old gentleman died soon after his 
son’s return) ‘‘ and feel that I am no longer respected in my 
native place—and what is worse, I no longer respect my- 
self—I must return to the south. Perhaps you and your 
husband will sometime visit me ; and perhaps, years hence, 
Ney my perfidy is forgotten, I may re-visit New Eng- 
and.” 

*¢ God’s blessings go with you, dear brother,” cried Nan- 
cy, bursting into tears. ‘* He will forgive you, I am sure, 


though you cannot forgive yourself.” 
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“<T must give you one ‘ word of admonition’ before you 
leave us, my young friend,” said our good old pastor, as 
he shook hands with Arthur most affectionately, while the 
tears stood in his mild eyes,—‘‘ not for your reproof, but 
for your future caution. ‘ Trust in the Lord with all thy 
heart, and lean not unto thine own understanding. In all 
tly ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.’ 
Had you sought direction of the good Spirit, this unfortu- 
nate engagement might not have been. Forgive me, I 
know young people are rash ; I once was young, and 
more giddy than you. But, if you wait on the Lord in 
future, and seek his blessing and direction, whatever you 
engage in, you will effectually escape such painful embar- 
rassments for the time to come, and secure his favor for 
eternity. May the good Saviour ever befriend you. In 
my prayers you will never be forgotten. Farewell.” 

This isa tale of years that are gone, and troubles that 
exist now only in memory. Arthur is happily and respec- 
tably married I am told—and so is Josephine. She 
was married first—I think he would have lived single all 
his days, had he not heard of her marriage. 

EVERALLIN. 


STANZAS. 


Mark yon rich cloud, its hues so bright, 
Ting’d with the warm sun’s setting ray ; 
Soon will the sable brow of night, 
Scowl all those golden hues away. 


+ Mark yon soft sea, its placid rest, 
The gentle curling of that wave— 
Soon shall the ponderous billow’s breast 
Roll o’er that sea a gloomy grave. 


Such, such alas! are mortal joys,— 

When in those joys we’re most secure, 
Some sudden stroke the charm destroys-— 

That stroke is Heaven’s—oh, hush—endure. 


Charleston, S. C. c. 
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SUSAN. 


« Love rules the Court, the Camp, the Grove.” 


SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


I heartily wish it were possible to write or even think of 
an interesting story in which the passion of love was not 
interwoven: but I fear in the present state of being, it 
will long continue to make a part, and a very large part, 
too, of the joys and sorrows of every life. Godwin, the 
celebrated author of ‘ Political Justice,” however repre- 
hensible some of his writings may be, does certainly 
deserve to wear the bays, for being the only person who 
has successfully attempted a novel without this ingredient. 
For my part, I cannot think of a single history (for I 
have nothing to do with fiction—it being altogether be- 
yond my powers) in which love is not a prominent feature. 
Even my remembrance of the sweet Susan !—my kind and 
tender friend in the hour of adversity—my rational com- 
panion at all times—even my recollection of thee is full of 
it. 

Susan A , was the daughter of a wealthy farmer in 
one of the western states. Farmer A and his wife 
were plain, downright honest people, who had gained a 
large property by great parsimony and unwearied industry, 
and who* now in an advanced age, looked to a thriving 
family of boys and girls, as their greatest comfort and sup- 
port—upon them the business of the farm now devolved. 
Two of the boys had married, and one daughter, and sat 
themselves down contented in the employment of their fa- 
ther ; but among a large family there is usually one odd 
one—here, there happened to be two—(could they be call- 
ed odd ?)—two twin girls, as different from the family in 
general as it was possible to be. 

By what means the gentle, dark-eyed Susan, and the fair 
and sprightly Maryanne had acquired the information they 
possessed, I could never imagine. My acquaintance with 
them commenced after womanhood, and certainly their 
graces and acquirements broke upon me in the solitude of 
the desert, as the sun breaks upon the traveller after a dark 
and stormy night, revealing to his enraptured gaze, some 
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dazzling landscape, when he was prepared to find only the 
savage features of deadness and sterility. Susan, my fa- 
vorite, because she was not happy, hada languor about her 
that made her infinitely interesting—it was some time be- 
fore I discovered the cause. Her melancholy was of recent 
date ; she had never, until about a year before, met with 
one congenial mind ; accident had introduced to her ac- 
quaintance a young physician, with whom she had become 
intimately acquainted—they read together, walked togeth- 
er, and held sweet communion of soul, (for theirs were 
formed to sympathize) without dreaming of evil. He had 
first seen Susan during a dangerous illness of her father’s, 
when he attended with Dr. B , whose student he then 
was, and ever after he would avail himself of an opportu- 
nity to call, at first to inquire after the health of the old 
gentleman, then to visit the family—but still his attentions 
were not of that decided character to give him the appella- 
tion of a lover; but the time for his departure arrived. 
He was summoned home, as his father said, *‘ to marry and 
commence business.”” There seemed to have been a 
thoughtlessness about him wholly unaccountable, for he re- 
ally was too principled for a male coquette, and he was en- 
gaged by every tie of honor to marry a young lady in his 
own immediate neighborhood. It was a choice of his pa- 
rents, but his conduct had sanctioned it, and both families 
entirely relied upon the union. 

The summons to return awoke him from a dream, and 
Susan, poor Susan, received ashock, that all her fortitude, 
aided as it was by real piety, could scarce support her un- 
der. Strange her parents did not seem to understand it ; 
when the elegant and accomplished Doct. S rode up 
to take leave of the family, farmer A shook hands 
heartily with him, and wished him all success in his pro- 
fession, and in the “ Lottery of Matrimony,” as he termed 
it ; the Doctor could scarcély contain himself when he turn- 
ed to Susan, who, pale as some drooping lilly, yet made an 
effort to suppress the feelings with which her heart was 
torn, wishing her all the happiness she deserved, which lie 
said ‘‘ included every blessing.”” He departed, and months 
rolled on and he was not heard of. In all her affliction Su- 
san never could bring herself to blame him. To Mary- 
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anne alone she had confided her secret, and to her she 
would always say, ‘ No, dearest sister, 1, I only am to 
blame.”’ In the mean time, her health declined, and her fa- 
ther being advised to travel with her, carried her to visit 
an old aunt, who lived in a small village among the moun- 
tains of Susan, contrary to his expectation, took 
but little notice of the country they travelled through, un- 
til they arrived at the village of ; here she declared 
herself delighted, and wished to pass her life there. 

It is indeed a singularly romantic spot, though scarcely 
deserving the name of a village, on account of the small 
number of buildings. There is, however, preparations for 
something more than a village, and its present appearance 
would almost remind one of the ruins of some ancient city ; 
the buildings are all of freestone, spacious, and having a 

most singular look of antiquity for any thing of such mod- 
ern date, entirely surrounded by high mountains, except 
where the river makes its ingress and egress—it seems seclu- 
ded from all the world—or did until of late, when a deep 

canal has been cut through it, and the produce of western 
lands afar is daily carried through, while the sound of the 
bugle-horn attached to the boat, forever piping to the tune 
of ‘*Scotts who hae for Wallace bled,’”? makes the rocks 
and mountains re-echoto the sound. In fact no traveller 
can pass through this valley and ever forget the village of 
—-; its: insolated situation—the dark entrance cut. be- 
tween two mountains—the spacious acqueduct—the lofty 
and elegant, though scattered buildings—the little octagon- 
al church, perched on the top of one of the highest moun- 
tains—the ruined bridge with its mouldering arches, and 
which from its position, self-balancing, and hanging over 
the gulph below, has been compared to the leaning “* Tow- 
er of Pisa,’”’—but I will not enlarge upon the description of 
a place which so many have seen, and none will forget. 

Susan wished to spend her life there, and wished to leave 
it before she had been there twenty-four hours, for walking 
with unsteady motion across the narrow railway of the ac- 
queduct, her steps had been aided and her arm seized, by 
astranger, who perceived her giddy from looking down 
into the tumbling waters below; ; as she stepped off the 
bridge she turned to thank him—it was Doct. S—— ; she 


was so much overcome as to be obliged to accept of his 
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arm for the remainder of the walk, which she took care to 
make a short one. During the time she discovered her 
friend had settled in this very place, and had already been 
favored with extensive practice. Susan wanted to know if 
he was married, but the question died on her lips. When 
her father returned to her aunt’s in the evening he was se- 
riously angry to think he did net see his old friend the 
Doctor, and hasted to call on him, but he was out, and Su- 
a grew so restless to return they started on the following 
ay. 

That valley contained what was infinitely dearer to Su- 
san than all the world beside. Yet she left it—left it as the 
Martyr does his home, when called tothe stake. It was 
her first love, and Susan was but just eighteen. Yet she 
exerted so much fortitude, asto appear much better on her 
return, and went about as usual assisting in the business of 
the farm-house and dairy ; superior information had never 
made Susan superior to the necessary employments of her 
station. Heaven seemed to smile on her endeavors, for if 
she had not peace herself, it is certain her presence seemed 
to bestow it, wherever she placed her footstep. One great 
trial was, however, preparing for her—a neighboring far- 
mer desired her in marriage, and had asked consent of her 
parents ; he was rich, and highiy respectable, and they in- 
sisted upon her consent. The old gentleman protested she 
should be married, as he he never meant to havea string of 
old maids about his house, and finally told his daughter she 
must make up her mind ot marry farmer D , three 
months from that time, as he would have no longer delay. 
Those three months were trying to Susan ; she had lived in 
habits of perfect obedience, how hard to disobey now. Yet 
she knew it would be sinful to marry a man to whom she felt 
such repugnance, and loving another, too. She would have 
confessed her ill-fated attachment to her father, but alas, 
she knew it would be impossible to make him understand 
her feelings. The last day of the three months had arriv- 
ed, and the impatient lover was to come this evening and 
have an answer, and Susan strolled on this afternoon to the 
deepest recesses of the neighboring wood to meditate and 
arm her mind with fortitude to brave the resentment of her 
parents, and the disappointment of her lover. The more 
she reflected, the more distressed she became, until bursting 
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into a passion of tears, she threw herself upon a bank, and 
gave free vent to the feelings that oppressed her ; a slight 
rustling of the leaves aroused her, and turning, she beheld 
the elegant form of Doct. S ; he stood for a moment, 
with arms folded, gazing upon her. Susan, ashamed of her 
tears, hastily dried them, and rising, gave him her hand, 
and strove to welcome him as an ordinary acquaintance. 

‘* Has this,” said he, taking the proffered hand, ‘‘ become 
the property of another ?” 

No, nor never will,” said Susan emphatically, surpris- 
ed into a speech that her sober senses would have con- 
demned. 

‘‘ Then it is mine,” said Doct. § , triumphantly ; 
‘¢sit down, dear Susan, and listen to a story that will in 
part, [ hope, acquit me.” 

‘‘[ have never accused you of any thing,” said Susan, 
coloring deeply, ‘‘I only ain to blame for—for—” 

‘‘It would be difficult to say for what,” said the Doct., 
but I certainly am, though less culpable than you might 
have supposed.” 

He then informed her of the early contract made by his 
friends, and his hope that during the three years of his 
absence, the lady might change her mind, though he pro- 
tested he had no designs of gaining the affections of Susan, 
until he found his own were irrevocably placed on her. 
That he had hurried back at the summons of his father, 
in the hope of what had now taken place ; that the cold- 
ness of his attentions might procure a dismissal from the 
Jlady—this, however, was brought about by a third per- 
son, with whom she had become enamoured, and was now 
about tomarry. Hetold Susan that he had been unmerci- 
fully rallied upon being cast off—but he had kept his secret, 
and intended to surprise his friends by the introduction of 
his wife to the village before his first love left it. 

Farmer A listened with profound astonishment 
when the story was told him by Doct. § , and read- 
ily and heartily gave his consent that the marriage should 
take place immediately. To make a long story short, the 
physician could not leave his patients long, and the wed- 
ding took place in three days from that time, and lovely 
Susan has her wish—of spending her days in the village of 
the mountains. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S ELM. 


If ever you visit my native town, 

Will you seek out the vale where the miil-stream comes down— 
} Even the villagers’ children will point you the road, 
i rl And the very old house where my grandsire abode. 
| 


But the pride of the vale which I wish you to see, 
ie Is my grandmother’s elm, the old mammoth tree : 
ih How widely its graceful and spherical crown 
Flings over the valley a shadow of brown. 


When the fierce south-easter* was raging by— 
ay Filling with clamor the gentle blue sky— 

i Then a lofty branch like a forest oak, 
i From the noble old tree by its fury was broke. 


Oft my grandmother told us, as pondering we stood, 
How; three-score years since, from the neighboring wood, 
a) | She carried that elm in her little right hand, 

ti And her father planted it firm in the land. 


Her grave is grown smooth on the green-hill side, 
a) ‘But the elm lives still in its towering pride, 

ih And the springs’ gayest birds have a colony there, 

And they gladden with carols the mid-summer air. 


i And gay as the wild-bird’s melody, 

a Are the sports [ have led beneath, that tree— 
ey i The old elm tree—oh, would it were mine, 

In the shade of that tree even now to recline! 


EVERALLIN. 


| i GULIELMA MARIA PENN. 
mith 


i} Tue want of confidence between husband and wife is 
iit one of the most certain and common causes of domestic 
1 misery. It is rational to suppose that when two persons 


ig have voluntarily entered into an engagement to live togeth- 
iy er all their days, when they know their fortunes must be 


* The September gale of 1815. 
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inseparable, and that whatever affects the one, will, sooner or 
later, have an influence on the other, they would endeavor 
to fix on some plan which they could agree to pursue, and 
then, that both aiming at the same object, though by dif- 
ferent means, they would freely communicate together of 
their progress or disappointments, and endeavor by mutual 
suggestions to aid each other to perform the allotted part. 
How seldom is this confidence found! The man who 
chooses his wife for her beauty and polite accomplishments, 
usually acts on the Mahomedan doctrine of treating her 
as if she were ‘ soulless,’ and mindless. He appears to ex- 
pect she can only attend to dress and decorations, and be 
all softness and sensibility. It seems a law of our nature 
that human talents and capacities should not be developed 
unless they are found necessary to human happiness—un- 
less they have a sphere in which to act. If a wife be treat- 
ed as a toy, a doll who is to find favor only by her out- 
ward attractions, is she in fault if, throwing the whole 
care and concern for the support and right-ordering of the 
family on her husband, she makes it her business to ‘ cheap- 
en ribbons, fans and lace,’ and shine in the world? She 
must have something to engage her attention—-something 
to talk about and dream about-—for women have fancies if 
they do not have thoughts. She knows nothing of her 
husband’s plans or prospects. Perhaps he is embarrassed, 
and while all the world is predicting his ruin, and blaming 
her extravagance, she, poor thing, is utterly ignorant of 
the state of his affairs. It is often the case that a man’s 
wife is the only person of his acquaintance who has heard 
nothing of his troubles. He would say she was totally un- 
acquainted with business, and that it would be of no use 
to consult her. But he should remember she must suffer 
with him at last, and on every principle of justice, to say 
nothing of affection, he is bound to let her share his confi- 
dence and know what awaits them. ‘That my own sex are 
too fond of show, and of following extravagant fashions, 
is true, but it is undoubtedly the manner of their education, 
and their treatment by their ‘ lords,’ that makes them thus 
trifling, capricious and useless. 
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I know that men, or some of them, fear sense ina lady, 
lest that the discernment and intelligence which would fit 
her for a companion, should incline her to assume the rule. 
But in my acquaintance with the world I have noted a few 
things—one is, that weakness usually has recourse to arti- 
fice to effect its object ; and that the weak but cunning wo- 
man governs her husband more effectually, and always 
more degradingly and dangerously than the sensible, sin- 
cere, and intelligent wife ever attempts to do. 

There is one sad consequence results from the conduct of 
a wife who finds she has no companionship with her hus- 
band ; she soon feels as if all her duties were comprised in 
ordering his meals, and obtaining as much money from him 
as she can, to expend on their establishment, and on herself ; 
and her example corrupts her children. They are often 
necessarily admitted behind the scenes. They see her ma- 
neuvres. They hear her plans to out-wit or flatter their 
father. They are encouraged to pursue their schemes by 
stratagem, and thus hope for success, whether their wishes 
are reasonable or otherwise. How can children thus edu- 
cated (talk about schools and books as much as we will, it 
is home and example that educates) be honorable in feeling, 
or honest in principle! The only certain way of avoiding 
these evils is for the married pair to be reasonable, and sin- 
cere, and kindly affectioned—and above all, to place confi- 
dence in each other. What if the wife be far inferior in 
ability and information to her husband, and to the friends 
in whom he was wont to confide ? He should bear in mind 
that she has no interest separate from his best good, and 
that if she be encouraged to consider her opinion of any 
value to him she will be more careful in forming it—that 
he has it in his power to instract her, and that the time 
may come when her exertions will be indispensable. 

The history of woman must be like her happiness, domes- 
tic. She can do little that is worth rehearsing before the 
“ogee Her influence, however, is felt in every concern of 

ife, and men, whose names are recorded with the most en- 
during glory, as benefactors to their race, have acknowl- 
edged their obligations to the example and assistance of wo- 
man. Among these truly illustrious matrons, the first wife 
of William Penn deserves to have her example recorded, to 
have her name remembered. Her worth is indeed record- 
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ed in a manner which shows her to have been one of the 
most fortunate as well as deserving of the sex—for her 
husband is her eulogist. The most certain knowledge we 
have of her character is gathered froma letter he addressed 
to her and his children, just before he embarked for Amer- 
ica, in 1682. This letter exhibits one of the most touching 
and perfect figures of conjugal and christian love and trust, 
and parental zeal, affection and hope ever studied. We 
place it in our work, certain it will be appreciated. Let 
the husband who feels conscious that, were he like the good 
William Penn, about leaving his family for a long time, he 
could not, with truth, address them thus, reflect whether 
the fault may not partly be his—whether his want of con- 
fidence in his wife has not been the cause of their want of 
union in sentiment, affection, and conduct ? Surely there 
is not a wife will read it, without wishing she were worthy 
to receive such a letter from her husband. And all the 
children of America should prize it as the legacy of a fa- 
ther, the counsel of achristian and an “honest man.” It 
is well to hold up such examples of truth, patience, simplic- 
ity, and moderation. It must, if any thing can, shame the 
avarice and luxury that is making usaselfish people. A sel- 
fish Republican? There is inthe terms an incompatibility 
which speaks the degradation of the individual. What 
would such a nation be ? 


*¢ My dear wife and children, 


‘* My love, which neither sea, nor land, nor death itself, can 
extinguish or lessen toward you, most endearedly visits you with 
eternal embraces, and will abide with you forever: and may the 
God of my life watch over you, and bless you, and do you good 
in this world and forever ! Some things are upon my spirit to 
leave with you in your respective capacities, as I am to one a 
husband, and to the rest a father, if I should never see you more 
in this world. 

““My dear wife! remember thou wast the love of my youth 
and much the joy of my life; the most beloved, as well as most 
worthy of all my earthly comforts: and the reason of that love 
was more thy inward than thy outward excellencies, which yet 
were many. God knows, and thou knowest it, I can say it was a 
match of Providence’s making; and God’s image in us both was 
the first thing, and the most amiable and engaging ornament in 
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our eyes. Now I am to leave thee, and that without knowing 
whether I shall ever see thee more in this world, take my coun- 
sel into thy bosom, and let it dwell with thee in my stead while 
thou livest. 

“First: Let the fear of the Lord and a zeal and love to his 
glory dwell richly in thy heart ; and thou wilt watch for good over 
thyself and thy dear children and family, that no rude, light or 
bad thing be committed: else God will be offended, and he will 
repent himself of the good he intends thee and thine. 

“Secondly: Be diligent in meetings for worship and business ; 
stir up thyself and others herein ; it isthy duty and place: and 
let meetings be kept once a day in the family to wait upon the 
Lord, who has given us much time for ourselves: and, my dear- 
est, to make thy family matters easy to thee, divide thy time, and 
be regular: it is easy and sweet: thy retirement will afford thee 
to do it ; as in the morning to view the business of the house, 
and fix it as thou desirest, seeing all be in order, that by thy coun- 
sel all may move, and to thee render an account every evening. 
The time for work, for walking, for meals, may be certain, at least 
as near as may be: and grieve not thyself with careless servants ; 
they will disorder thee: rather pay them, and let them go, if 
they will not be better by admonitions: this is best to avoid many 
words, which I know wound the soul, and offend the Lord. 

“Thirdly: Cast up thy income, and see what it daily amounts 
to; by which thou mayest be sure to have it in thy sight and pow- 
er to keep within compass: and I beseech thee to live low and 
sparingly till my debts are paid; and then enlarge as thou seest it 
convenient. Remember thy mother’sexample, when thy father’s 
public-spiritedness had worsted his estate (which is my case.) I 
know thou lovest plain things, and art averse to the pomps of the 
world; a nobility natural to thee. I write not as doubtful, but to 
quicken thee, for my sake, to be more vigilant herein; knowing 
that God will bless thy care, and thy poor children and thee for 
it. My mind is wrapt up in a saying of thy father’s, ‘ I desire 
not riches, but to owe nothing ;’ and truly that is wealth, and 
more than enough to live is a snare attended with many sorrows. 
I need not bid thee be humble, for thou art so; nor meek and pa- 
tient, for itis much of thy natural disposition: but I pray thee 
be oft in retirement with the Lord, and guard against encroaching 
friendships. Keep them at arms end ; for it is giving away our 
power, ay and self too, into the possession of another ; and that 
which might seem engaging in the beginning may prove a yoke 
and burden too hard and heavy in the end. Wherefore keep do- 
minion over thyself, and let thy children, good meetings, and 
friends, be the pleasure of thy life. 
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“Fourthly: And now, my dearest, let me recommend to thy 
care my dear children; abundantly beloved of me, as the Lord’s 
blessings, and the sweet pledges of our mutual and endeared af- 
fection. Above all things endeavor to breed them up in the love 
of virtue, and that holy plain way of it which we have lived in, 
that the world in no part of it get into my family. I had rather 
they were homely than finely bred as to outward behaviour ; yet I 
love sweetness mixed with gravity, and cheerfulness tempered 
with sobriety. Religion in the heart leads into this true civility, 
teaching men and women to be mild and courteous in their be- 
haviour, an accomplishment worthy indeed of praise. 

“ Fifthly: Next breed them up in a love one of another: tell 
them it. is the charge I left behind me; and that it is the way to 
have the love and blessing of God upon them; also what his 
portion is, who hates, or calls his brother fool. Sometimes sepa- 
rate them, but not long ; and allow them to send and give each 
other small things to endear one another with. Once more I 
say, tell them it was my counsel they should be tender and affec- 
tionate one to another. For their learning be liberal. Spare no 
cost ; for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved: but let it be 
useful knowledge, such as is consistent with truth and godliness, 
not cherishing a vain conversation or idle mind, but ingenuity 
mixed with industry is good for the body and mind too. I re- 
commend the useful parts of mathematics, as building houses or 
ships, measuring, surveying, dialling, navigation: but agriculture 
is especially in my eye: let my children be husbandmen and 
housewives; it is industrious, healthy, honest, and of good exam- 
ple: like Abraham and the holy ancients, who pleased God, and 
obtained a good report. ‘This leads to consider the works of God 
and nature, of things that are good, and diverts the mind from 
being taken up with the vain arts and inventions of a luxurious 
world. It is commendable in the princes of Germany, and the 
nobles of that empire, that they have all their children instructed 
in some useful occupation. Rather keep an ingenious person in 
the house to teach them, than send them to schools, too many 
evil impressions being commonly received there. Be sure to ob- 
serve their genius, and do not cross it as to learning: let them 
not dwell too long on one thing; but let their change be agreea- 
ble, and all their diversions have some little bodily labor in them. 
When grown big, have most care for them; for then there are 
more snares both within and without. When marriageable, see 
that they have worthy persons in their eye, of good life, and good 
fame for piety and understanding. Ineed no wealth, but suffi- 
ciency ; and be sure their love be dear, fervent, and mutual, that 
it may be happy for them. I choose not they should be married 
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to earthly, covetous kindred ; and of cities and towns of con- 
course beware; the world is apt to stick close to those who have 
lived and got wealth there: a country life and estate I like best 
for my children. I prefer 2 decent mansion, of an hundred pounds 
per annum, before ten thousand pounds in London, or such like 
place, in a way of trade. In fine, my dear, endeavor to breed 
them dutiful to the Lord, and his blessed light, truth, and grace 
in their hearts, who is their Creator, and his fear will grow up 
with them. ‘Teach a child (says the wise man) the way thou 
wilt have him to walk, and when he is old he will not forget it. 
Next, obedience to thee their dear mother; and that not for 
wrath, but for conscience sake ; liberal to the poor, pitiful to the 
miserable, humble and kind to all; and may my God make thee 
a blessing, and give thee comfort in our dear children ; and in 
age gather thee to the joy and blessedness of the just (where no 
death shall separate us) for ever! 

“ And now, my dear children, that are the gifts and mercies of 
the God of your tender father, hear my counsel, and Jay it up in 
your hearts; love it more than treasure, and follow it, and you 
shall be blessed here, and happy hereafter. 

“In the first place, remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth. It was the glory of Israel in the second of Jeremi- 
ah: and how did God bless Josiah because he feared him in his 
youth! and so he did Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. O my dear 
children, remember, and fear, and serve him who made you, and 
gave you to me and your dear mother ; that you may live to him 
and glorify him in your generations! 

** Next: be obedient to your dear mother, a woman whose vir- 
tue and good name is an honor to you ; for she hath been exceed- 
ed by none in her time for her plainness, integrity, industry, hu- 
manity, virtue, and good understanding; qualities not usual 
among women of her worldly condition and quality. Therefore 
honor and obey her, my dear children, as your mother, and your 
father’s love and delight; nay love her too, for she loved your fa- 
ther with a deep and upright love, choosing him before all her 
many suitors: and though she be of a delicate constitution and 
noble spirit, yet she descended to the utmost tenderness and care 
for you, performing the painfyl acts of service to you in your in- 
fancy, as a mother and a nurse too. Icharge you, before the 
Lord, honor and obey, love and cherish your dear mother. 

“ Next: betake yourselves to some honest, industrious course of 
life, and that not of sordid covetousness, but for example and to 
avoid idleness. And if you change your condition and marry, 
choose, with the knowledge and consent of your mother, if liv- 
ing, or of guardians, or those that have the charge of you. Mind 
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neither beauty nor riches, but the fear of the Lord, and a sweet 
and amiable disposition, such as you can love above all this world, 
and that may make your habitations pleasant and desirable to you. 

‘‘ And being married be tender, affectionate, patient, meek. 
Live in the fear of the Lord, and he will bless you and your off- 
spring. Be sure to live within compass; borrow not, neither be 
beholden to any. Ruin’ not yourselves by kindness to others; 
for that exceeds the due bounds of friendship, neither will a true 
friend expect it. Small. matters I heed not. 

‘¢ Let your industry and parsimony go no further than for a suffi- 
ciency for life, and to make a provision for your children, and that 
in moderation, if the Lord gives you any. I charge you help the 
poor and needy ; let the Lord have a voluntary share of your in- 
come for the good of the poor, both in our Society and others ; for 
we are all his creatures; remembering that ‘ he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.’ 

“Know well your in-comings, and your out-goings may be bet- 
ter regulated. Love not money nor the world: use them only, 
and they will serve you; but if you love them you serve them, 
which will debase your spirits as well as offend the Lord. 

‘* Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand of help to them: it 
may be your case; and as you mete to others God will mete to 
you again. 

“Be humble and gentle in your conversation ; of few words; I 
charge you; but always pertinent when you speak, hearing out 
before you attempt to answer, and then speaking as if you would 
persuade, not impose. 

‘* Affront none, neither revenge the affronts that are done to 
you; but forgive, and you shall be forgiven of your Heavenly 
Father. 

‘© In making friends, consider well first; and when you are fix- 
ed be true, not wavering by reports nor deserting in afiliction, for 
that becomes.not the good and virtuous. 

‘¢ Watch against anger, neither speak nor act in it; for, like 
drunkenness, it makes a man a beast, and throws people into 
desperate inconveniences. 

** Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves in disguise ; their praise 
is costly, designing to get by those they bespeak ; they are the 
worst of creatures; they lie to flatter, and flatter to cheat; and, 
which is worse, if you believe them you cheat yourselves most 
dangerously. But the virtuous, though poor, love, cherish, and 
prefer. Remember David, who asking the Lord, ‘Who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell upon thy holy hill ?? an- 
swers, ‘He that walketh upri; ghtly, worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart; in whose eyes the vile person is 
contemned, but honoreth them who fear the Lord.’ 
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** Next, my children, be temperate in all things; in your diet, 
for that is physic by prevention; it keeps, nay it makes people 
healthy, and their generation sound. This is exclusive of the 
spiritual advantage it brings. Be also plain in your apparel ; 
keep out that lust which reigns too much over some; let your 
virtues be your ornaments, remembering life is more than food, 
and the body than raiment. Let your furniture be simple and 
cheap. Avoid pride, avarice, and luxury. 

** Finally, my children, love one another with a true and en- 
deared love, and your dear relations on both sides. 

* So, my God, that hath blessed me with his abundant mer- 
cies, both of this and the other better life, be with you all, guide 
you by his counsel, bless you, and bring you to his eternal glo- 
ry! that you may shine, my dear children, in the firmament of 
God’s power, with the blessed spirits of the just, that celestial 
family, praising and admiring him, the God and Father of it, for- 
ever. For there is no God like unto him; the God of Isaac and 
of Jacob, the God of the Prophets, the Apostles, and Martyrs of 
Jesus in whom I live forever. 

‘* So farewell to my thrice dearly beloved wife and children ! 

“Yours, as God pleaseth, in that which no waters can quench, 


no time forget, nor distance wear away, but remains 
forever, 


Wittiam Penn. 
“ Worminghurst, 4th of 6th month, 1682.” 


I WENT TO SEE THE SUN. 


A child, they told me I should see 
The glorious sun go down, 

And with soft words beguiling me, 
Like music’s silver tone— 

“ Unwritten music,” that has power 

Over the heart’s unwary hour, 

I went to see the sun. 
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My heart had thoughts of golden rays, 
Aslant upon the water’s breast— 

Of distant woodlands’ gorgeous blaze, 
Caught from the brilliant west : 

Bright things which oft the soul enchain, 

Till pleasure changes half to pain 
At evening’s hour of rest. 


But the deceivers! did they know 
The sun had gone before 

The glory of his light to throw 
Some other landscape o’er ? 

And not on hill, or rock, or stream, 

Lingered a solitary gleam, 
Or wavelet sparkled on the shore ? 


Yet ever as a hill we pass’d, 
They said the scene was just in view— 
If we could only reach the last, 
(We never could, they knew) 
And, faster as the shadows fell, 
They would of sights of glory tell, 
Yet darker still the evening grew. 


Howe’er, I own the twilight dim 

Hath its own charms for me: 
Oh! then is heard the wordless hymn, 

Rising melodiously ; 
And if thou hast a curious ear, 
The music of the mind to hear— 

Go forth—I went—the sun to see. 

G. E. A. 


QUALITIES REQUISITE IN THE CHOICE OF A 
HUSBAND. 


In re-perusing of late some of the former numbers of the 
Magazine, I read with much pleasure and interest, an arti- 
cle in the October number, for 1829, over the signature of 
‘‘ Celebs in search of a wife.” I hope none of your fair 
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readers have forgotten the article ; but if they have, they 
‘would do well to give it a second perusal. Happy would 
it be, if every gentleman in selecting a companion for life, 
Jaid equal stress on intellectual culture, and the formation 
of those dispositions and habits, which secure to their pos- 
sessor lasting happiness, and shed a moral and happy influ- 
ence throughout the domestic circle. I think this one (and 
a very certain) means of raising still higher, the standard of 
education for females, and of convincing them of the su- 
periority of solid acquirements. by which I mean a_ tho- 
rough knowledge of the elementary and most important 
(though sometimes least understood) branches of educa- 
tion ; also a perfect knowledge of domestic economy. I! 
consider it an honor to any lady to be able to superintend 
her domestic concerns, because this knowledge may be 
highly conducive not only to her own pleasure and benefit, 
but to the peace, regularity, and happiness of her family. 

I would express my cordial approbation of Ceelebs’ sys- 
tem of education, and hope he has succeeded ere this, in 
finding a wife ; for I think those are to be found, in whom 
are blended rich qualities of mind, together with all those 
domestic accomplishments which he deemed indispensable. 

Now, why may not one of the other sex be permitted to 
suggest a few ideas, on a subject equally important, viz. 
essential qualities in the choice of a husband. 

In the first instance, I would name, an enlightened and 
well cultivated mind. 'The possession of this, however, does 
not presuppose a candidate for literary honors. He may 
not have passed through the different grades of a collegiate 
course, and at the close of the term, have taken the degree 
of A. B.; for I believe there are those, who leave our nurs= 
eries of learning, if not destitute of moral strength and 
vigor of intellect, certainly destitute of moral principles. I 
would charitably hope there are but few. By a liberal and 
enlightened mind, I mean one that has taught itself by dili- 
gent attention to the useful and fundamental branches of 
education, and by the practice of those virtues, which en- 
title their possessor to the name of an intelligent, worthy, 
and respectable citizen. Ignorance, now in the nineteenth 
century, deserves to be considered asin. The facilities for 
knowledge are abundant, and are constantly increasing. I 
would urge the necessity of using these facilities on all 
classes ; but particularly on the yeomanry of our country. 
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They are, or have been, inclined to think a little learning 
was sufficient for a farmer. But this vague and hereditary 
idea is going into disrepute. The tillers of our soil are be- 
ginning to think they too, may be wise, and great, and 
learned, by their own exertions. They are destined to ex- 
ert an important influence over the community ; and their 
occupation, instead of being degraded as it has been, would 
be considered truly honorable, did their labor in the culti- 
vation of intellect bear any worthy proportion to that 
which they bestow in cultivating their fields. Let, then, 
the honest, worthy, industrious farmer never think meanly 
of his employment—rather let him glory in it, and consid- 
er himself as belonging to the first class of noblemen, which 
is the foundation and support of our country. And fur- 
ther I would say, let no lady think it an impeachment of 
her dignity and honor, when addressed even in the language 
of love by a gentleman farmer. Let it not be understood 
that I am prepossessed in favor of any particular occupa- 
tion ; but I do regard industry and its concomitant virtues, 
equally as becoming a gentleman as a lady. 

A frank and ingenius temperament is another essential trait 
or qualification. In other words, he must avoid using 
those flattering, insinuating, unmeaning compliments, 
which are characteristic of many would-be gentlemen at the 
present day. I know that ladies are accused of practising 
deception to a greater extent, than is generally attributed to 
the gentlemen. But are men entirely devoid of this fault ? 
If the question were to be decided, which sex most fre- 
quently forfeit their word in that very important concern, 
namely, a matrimonial engagement, thereby trampling on 
the dearest and most sacred feelings of the heart, throwing 
gloom and melancholy over every future prospect, the de- 
cision must certainly be in favor of the ladies. Not that 
they are altogether free from the fault of deception ; but 
when a woman’s affections are placed as they should be, 
onthe one she esteems, and whom she knows to be worthy, 
it were as easy to bend with a finger, the most stately oak, 
as to remove her affections and confidence. 

I would say a word on good temper ; but as the posses- 
sion and exhibition of this virtue is not considered of ° 
equal importance for the gentlemen, as for the ladies, I 
shall pass over it. 
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Good taste is another quality, which may be deemed in- 
dispensable. I do not attempt to define the meaning, or 
give an explanation of the word, taste, which comprehends 
so much ; but if a “perception of the beautiful and sub- 
ai lime” be not deemed equally necessary for gentlemen, as 
) ladies, it must be allowed that it contributes greatly to their 
respectability and happiness ; for what lady, possessing and 
exercising this pleasing and amiable quality, would consent 
to blend her fortune, or in other words, her all, with one 
who is incapable of beholding and enjoying what is beauti- 
ful in nature as well as in art?) A mind contracted and shut 
up within itself, ands little or no enjoyment ; on the con- 
trary, a mind expanded and refined, beholds in nature, 
beauty, where to a vulgar eye no beauty is. It is conced- 
ed that the pursuits and habits of the gentlemen are not as 
favorable to the cultivation of a refined taste as are those of 
| the ladies ; still they must possess it, ere they can gain ad- 
il mission to the hearts of worthy, intelligent, and refined fe- 
males.. In short, a strict adherence to the rules of polite- 
ness and decorum, is the surest passport to the favor and 
approbation of the ladies of our highly favored country. 
And may these rules never be neglected by those who style 
themselves her “ proudest sons.” 


N. 


E. E. 


SPRING. 


Thy pinions are unfurled, 
Fair spirit of the Spring! 

And the earth is blushing now beneath 
The shadow of thy wing: 

The tassels of the birch, 
And the maple’s scarlet tress, 

Are waving in the sunny air 

To meet thy soft caress. 


I know that thou art here 
By the budding of the trees, 
And by the low and lulling sound 
That cometh with the breeze: 
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A coronal of beauty 
Thou bringest for the hills, 
Anda mantle of the softest blue, 
To fling upon the rills, 


The forests and the vales 
Beneath thy gentle tread, 
Have all along the springing land 
A living carpet spread : 
The hill-top and the glen 
Both hail thee and rejoice, 
And many a merry mountain stream 
Is gladdened by thy voice. 


Thou hast for fancy’s ear 
A wild and thrilling song, 
As the breathings from thy spirit-harp 
Sweep joyously along, 
And tones that wander by 
Upon the southern gale, 
Bring now tomany a lonely heart 
A soothing fairy tale. 


I biess thy balmy airs, 
Thy buds and tender grass, 
And the music of thy breezy tones 
That by my lattice pass :— 
Oh, lightly on my soul 
Thy blessed influence fling, 
And breathe again upon my brow, 
Sweet Spirit of the Spring ! 
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GILDEROY. 


LADY BYRON. 


Mar. A lady did you say? Youknow, Alphonso, 
My sword is quickly drawn in such a quarrel. 


THE RIVAL LOVERS, ACT Iv. 


Where cana lady be better vindicated, than in the La- 
dies’ Magazine ?—and what cause ought more to arouse the 


sympathies of every female bosom, than the case of an in- 
nocent woman, whose character has been traduced, her feel- 
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ings trifled with, and her private sorrows maliciously and 
sarcastically exposed, by two of the most popular writers of 
our times ?—Lord Bvron and Mr. Moore. Iam no bigot ; 
but even to my ear there is a significancy in the names of 
the accusers. I amsorry that so many of my fair country- 
women listen, with smiles of such abundant favor and fond 
credulity, toevery hint the two poets chose to drop, while 
they turn a deaf ear to Lady Byron, who, though she is a 
woman of undoubted honor, virtue and intelligence, has 
the misfortune to be neither a rake, a handsome man, nor 
a writer of ‘ voluptuous verses.” 

When I see young ladies with all that mild purity of 
character, one loves to dwell upon, that ignorance of evil, 
in which is half the charm of virtue, that undoubting 
spirit of romantic devotedness, which so rarely survives 
the teens, entering heart and soul into Lord Byron’s cause, 
and speaking of his wife, as a low-minded, insensible, or- 
dinary, good kind of a woman, whose bounden duty it was 
to bear any thing and every thing from her loving lord, 
because forsooth he was a genius, and a poet—that well 
known verse about every woman’s being a rake at heart 
comes into my mind, and I begin to feel like condemning 
the sex, by wholesale, very much in the same sweeping 
style in which so many of them dispose of poor Lady By- 
ron. 

But there is a much juster way of explaining this phe- 
nomenon. Inthe first place, the ladies are not well in- 
formed as to the facts, and in the second place, they yield 
too much to preconceived prejudices. 

Both Lord Byron himself, and his friend and apologist, 
Mr. Moore, have an insidious way of hinting, an assumed 
candor and pretended generosity, which may deceive the 
unsuspecting, but which, in the situation of all who under- 
stand it, must be regarded as perfectly mean and pitiful. 
There were many occasional flashes of a generous spirit 
about Lord Byron,.but he was totally incapable of that sus- 
tained self-sacrifice, which the voice of honor not unfre- 
quently demands. Had he been a generous man—and had 
the blame of the separation rested entirely with Lady By- 
ron—while she was yet living, he would have said nothing 
about the matter, except to the lady herself, ome way or the 


other. Even if the seperation had exposed him to tempo- 
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rary obloquy, he would have considered it, and left his vin- 
dication to time, rather than have increased the misery of 
a wretched woman by adding public disgrace to private 
dishonor. But if he were incapable of this, if even the sup- 
port of a good conscience could not enable him to bear the 
tempest of public reproach, if he must vindicate himself, 
let him do it like aman. Let us have a full, clear, distinct 
disclosure of the case, not dark hints and sly insinuations, 
those well known instruments of falsehood and calumny. 
It is so much more for a man’s interest, it is so much the 
dictate of common sense, to vindicate one’s self in this way, 
that Byron surely would have done it, had it not been for a 
single obstacle—he had no vindication. The blame was all 
on his side. 

To those who have been misled by a prejudice, natural 
enough, in favor of a poet and a man of genius, or who 
have been deceived by the artful apologies of Mr. Moore, 
I recommend the careful perusal of Lady Byron’s letter, 
lately published in the London Literary Gazette, and Camp- 
bell’s late article on Lady Byron and Mr. Moore, in the 
April number of the New Monthly. Taking these pieces 
in connexion with Moore’s book, the following facts may 
be considered as confessed or proyed : 

1. That when the marriage took place, Lady Byron was 
warmly and devotedly attached to her husband ;* while 
Lord Byron, though no doubt he had a sort of inclination 
and regard for his bride, was so undecided, that the mar- 
riage happened, only because he had written a very pretty 
letter, in which he made Miss Millbank a second offer of his 
hand ;—so very pretty a one, that he thought it a pity it 
should not be sent.t Certainly, his love could not have 
been very engrossing, if we may believe his own account of 
the strange style in which his thoughts wandered, all the 
time the marriage ceremony was celebrating.{ 

2. That while Lord and Lady Byron lived together, there 
was no part of her conduct which could give her husband 
any just éause of offence. So far from it, that Lord Byron 
himself declares, ‘‘ [never had, nor ever can have any re- 
proach to make her while with me.”’|| While even Mr. 


*Campbell’s article in the New Monthly. + Moore’s account of the second pro- 
posal. $ Byron’s Poems. The Dream. |} Moore’s Life ; letter 235. 
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Moore, that sworn apologist for talented profligacy, is con- 
strained to admit, that his friend might now and then have 
taken a few liberties, at which a high spirited woman, es- 
pecially if she loved her husband, might justly enough be 
offended.* 

3. That the pecuniary embarrassment which has been so 
much harped upon, as an excuse for Lord Byron’s singular 
proceedings, and outrageous bursts of temper, did not in fact 
exist. 

4. That the sinister influence of Lady Byron’s friends, 
and the system of espionage on his conduct of which Lord 
Byron so grievously complains, and to which he ascribes 
the separation, were merely imaginary, since, in fact, Lady By- 
ron’s parents were not acquainted with the graver causes of 
the separation ;{ and since Mrs. Clermont, who is fixed upon 
as the spy, is entirely cleared from that charge by the testi- 
mony of Lord Byron’s sister.|| | 

5. That the playful letters of Lady Byron, written after 
she left her husband’s house, of which Mr. Moore makes a 
handle, were written by the advice of physicians, under the 
mistaken notion that disordered intellects were the cause of 
Lord Byron’s obliquities.§ 

6. That this idea of his intellect being disordered, (an 
idea neither absurd nor uncharitable,) was the only reason 
why Lady Byron did not leave her husband much sooner 
than she did ; that the separation was sanctioned by the 
opinion of an eminent civilian, who declared a reconcilia- 
tion to be impossible ;{ and that Lord Byron was compelled 
to sign the deeds by threats of legal proceedings,—threats, 
by which an innocent man, surely, could not have been much 
moved.** 

All these points established in her favor, what is there 
wanting to a triumphant refutation of all those charges 
which Mr. Moore, and other calumniators, have urged 
against Lady Byron? " 


* Moore’s Life. ¢ Lady Byron’s letter to Campbell. | $ Lady Byron’s let- 
ter in Literary Gazette. || Campbell. § Lady Byron’s letter in Literary 
Gazette. 1 Dr. Lushington’s letter to Lady Byron. ** Lady Byron’s letter 
in Literary Gazette. : 
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GRACE SEYMOUR. 


Tus is a new novel—American truly—scenes, senti- 
ments, manners, fashions and characters are described and 
displayed in a style of truth that leaves usin no doubt of 
their identity. The morality of the work is pure, and 
its lessons of instruction such as youth may profit by. The 
heroine Grace is the only child of Col. Seymour, a Law- 
yer, a native of New England, who, when the troubles 
commenced between Great Britain and the Colonies, re- 
nounced the land of his birth for the service of his king. 
Like all traitors to his country he was despised and disre- 
garded by those for whom he had disgraced himself, in the 
opinion of his countrymen. When leaving America, for 
England, he consigned his child, then eight years old, to 
the care of his brother, Deacon Seymour, who was a- 
staunch whig, and a conscientious christian, after the se- 
verest model of the puritan faith. The portrait of Dea- 
con Seymour is finely drawn. The effect of his tenets on 
his mind—the struggle between his kind feelings and his 
uncompromising creed, the strength of his affections, mas- 
tered only by his rigid sense of duty, his sincerity, piety, 
and sterling worth of character, make the picture of one 
who was qualified to stand firm in the days that tried men’s 
souls. 

We do not give a synopsis of the work, because we think 
the whole worth reading, and hope that all, who can afford 
it, will purchase the work, and thus encourage American 
talents. The author has genius worthy of cultivation and 
reward. One scene, rather apropos to a subject which has, 
of late, occupied somewhat of a space in the Magazine,’if 
not in public feeling—the Monument—we give, and have 
no doubt the extract will be acceptable to all our readers. 
Those who approve the Ladies’ Subscription (the majority 
we hope) will see, in the devoted patriotism of Deacon 
Seymour, and the gallant bearing of Doctor Burrows, those 
virtues and merits which demand the gratitude, acknowl- 
edgement, and remembrance of every native of New Eng- 
land. Those who are for confining the ladies wholly to the 
domestic department of making tea and toast, and preserves 
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and puddings, and who advocate the total dependence of 
woman on her ‘lord,’ will find a beautiful exemplification 
oftheir theory in the conduct of the ladies that surrounded 
Doctor Burrows. May every bachelor, who has ridiculed © 
the ladies’ subscription for the Monument be, some time in 
his life, as blessed with the soft influence of female depen- 
dence as was the good Doctor. The scene opens with 
four spinsters and one married lady, who had assembled to 
drink tea, and ‘ talk over the times.’ 


“* Priscilla now moved a little black mahogany table into the 
centre of the room, and the waiter, with the tea-set was placed 
upon it. Though it was perfectly consistent with the fashion of 
the day, any well furnished baby-house might in modern times 
produce just such a one. But it must be remembered that tea, 
even by the wealthy, was then most sparingly used ; half a pound 
was a family supply, and expected to last for months; the teapot 
and tea-cups were proportioned—-but not so the liberal provision 


of cake, toast and pies—all homespun, as Debby observed. As 


they were concluding their sociable meal, Miss Hoy, looking 
through the glass door, exclaimed, “‘ If there an’t Doctor Burrows 
just coming into the shop. I’!] just run and see what he wants.” 

The Doctor had merely called to replenish his tobacco-box. 
“For you know, Miss Debby,” said he, “‘ we bachelors must get 
comfort where we can.” 

*‘O, your servant,’ said she—“ but pray walk in; here is a 
little snug party of us all by ourselves.” 

The Doctor followed Miss Hoy into the room. 

Hitherto we have seen Dr. Burrows: only as the learned and 
venerable instructer of Grace Seymour ; but we are now to behold 
him in a new situation, trying to the philosophy of every old bach- 
elor, viz: surrounded by rival spinsters. Debby, who did the 
honors of the table, began to pour out a cup of tea for the unex- 
pected guest, but though she held the nose of the tea-pot suspend- 
ed over the cup with exemplary patience, it only distilled drop by 
drop ; at length she exclaimed—“ I'll run and put a little water 
to it; I don’t think the goodness is all out.” By aid of this direc- 
tion, a cup was procured through which the blue sprig at the bot- 
tom of the cup was perfectly visible. 

“ Sister,” said Prissy, ‘‘ had you not better put a pinch of tea 
into the tea-pot.”’ 

“Why so I will,” said Debby, “if the Doctor can wait till it 
draws.” 

*“« By no means, ladies,” said the doctor, sipping his tea—“ it is 
a delicious beverage.. I have had a long walk this afternoon— 
good six miles.” 
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“That is a great way for a man to walk at your time of life,” 
said Debby. ‘“ Pray Doctor, how old may I call you?” 

“¢ Why, Miss Debby,” said he, ‘‘ I believe you and J are in the 
same box, on the wrong side of fifty.” 

““T am not ashamed to tell my age,’’ said Debby—*I shall be 
fifty-four come next November.”’ 

** Doctor,” said Miss Elvira, who did not appear to like the turn 
the conversation had taken—‘ You look all of a glow, you have 
had a warm walk.”’ 

““Why yes,” said Debby—“ a long walk for such a portly man 
as you are. Pray, if I may be so bold, how much do you weigh ?” 

“If my admiration for the ladies is put into the scale,” said the 
Doctor, looking archly, ““I shall weigh pretty heavy.” 

“<I declare,” exclaimed Debby, ‘‘ you always have an answer 
cut and dried.” 

“‘T was thinking,” said the Doctor, jocosely, “ of your tobacco 
that is so nicely cut and dried.” 

Out flew Debby and returned with a coal of fire in a small pair 
of tongs, and a long pipe in her hand. 

“I can take a hint as quick as anybody,” said she. 

‘* But I am afraid,”’ said the Doctor, deliberately filling his pipe 
with the tobacco, ‘‘ that the smoke will set the ladies coughing.” 

Miss Elvira immediately assured him that tobacco smoke was a 
perfect cordial to her ; and Debby said, anybody might suppose she 
likec the smell of her own tobacco. 

“Tam afraid, Doctor,” said Miss Elvira, in a sentimental tone, 
‘‘that we shan’t long have the pleasure of taking a social dish of 
tea together: Miss Hoy and I disagreed a little on this subject. 
Don’t you think we owe it to our country to give up tea 1” 

“‘ Why, upon my word, Miss Elvira,” replied he, “ I think 
drink it up, is a better motto than give it up.” 

* * * * 


All now rushed into the shop. The sound of bells mingling 
with voices, rolled on from a distance. 

«¢ What can it mean ?”’ they all exclaimed, “ it comes nearer.” 
In breathless anxiety they stood at the door of the shop. In a few 
moments a man on horseback rode forward at a furious rate. 

“Fly, fly,” he cried—“ the regulars are coming ; they are slay- 
ing men, women and children—they will be here directly, Fly 
for your lives” —and he passed on. 

«© What shall we do 1—what will become of us ?” exclaimed all 
but Debby. She immediately began to close the. shutters and 
prepare for emigration. “They can’t take but one life from me,” 
said she calmly, “and that I must lay down some time or other.” 
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. They now perceived clouds of dust, and Elvira said she could 
Pt distinguish the shrieks of the wounded andthedying. ‘‘O! Doc- 
i | tor! save me!” cried she, clinging fast to their only protector. 

As soon as Debby had completed her few arrangements, they 

ia all surrounded Dr. Burrows and set forward. When they arrived 

af at Deacon Seymour’s, which was a quarter of a mile distant, they 

i found Grace standing at the door with her hat on, and a whip in 

ig her hand. Though various groups had passed, none had attract- 

ie | ed her attention like this. The party of females had been origi- 

i nally but five when they left Miss Hoy’s house, but they had col- 

ig lected like a snow-ball as they came along. The men, unwilling 

ig to quit the post of danger, had remained behind, to guard their 

« property, and sent their wives and children on to seek security ; 

of and as nature and custom seems to have made man the protector 

| of woman, Doctor Burrows’ hat and white wig were no sooner 
lf descried, than they became a sort of rallying point. All flocked to 
| this banner—and he appeared like a general at the head of a fe- 

i ' male regiment ; but the original party had maintained their 

i ground ; Miss Elvira Norton held by one arm, and Miss Prissy 

i? Hoy by the other, while lame Miss Pason seized the skirts of his 

coat. 

When they arrived opposite Deacon Seymour’s, Doctor Bur- 
rows begged the ladies to Jet him inquire into the state of things, 
! | but they would not relinquish their hold without gentle violence. 
He finally succeeded in disengaging his arms, but the lady in the 
rear grasped his coat with such nervous strength, firmly maintain- 
if ing her hold, that he stood forth from the crowd much resembling 
a an emperor moth with his wings held back. Not even the agita- 
ia tion and alarm of the moment could repress Grace’s perception 

of the ludicrous at a sight so uncommon ; she stood lost in one of 
| those deep and powerless fits of laughter that take away both voice 
and speech. From this she was recalled by Mrs. Seymour, who 

a now appeared equipped for departure, and shaking Grace by the 

ia 5 aad said—‘* What is the matter with the girl—she is in a 

t 

a Deacon Seymour preserved his usual calmness. He believed 

it the time had come when they were to face the enemy, and die in 

if the cause of freedom. ‘‘ Not a man,” said he, planting himself on 
a hillock, ‘‘ must quit the ground. Let the women and children 
proceed.” 

ii Most unwillingly did the ladies relinquish Doctor Burrows ; but 
renewed shouts urged them forward, and they were soon out of 
sight. Nothing could exceed the consternation and distress of 

the scene. Mothers with infants in their arms, and followed by 

children who could but just walk alone, mingled in the group. 
* * * * 
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Deacon Seymour then, ascending an eminence by the road side, 
that elevated him above the crowd, called upon all the men who 
were willing to defend their lives, their children and property, to 
hold up their hands. 

Every hand was raised. “ But who will be our captain ?”” they 
exclaimed. 

“<T,”’ said he resolutely, ‘if a better cannot be found.” All 
with one voice hailed him as their leader. 

‘« My friends,” said he, “‘ go and muster what arms you can find ; 
let not a man come here without a weapon of defence. If there 
is no alternative,”’ continued he, with a groan, ‘‘ he must turn his 
pruning-hook into a sword. Let every one who has the heart and 
spirit of a man be on this spot in one hour; we will go forth and 
unite our force with those who shall have then assembled. Our 
cause is the cause of justice—-the Lord be with us.” 

* * * * 


About a hundred men had repaired to the place appointed, a 
few of them regularly armed and accoutred ; a larger part with 
guns without locks, and some literally with ‘pruning-hooks and 
scythes. At the head of this little band, one and all of them filled 
with the spirit of Leonidas, stood their captain with his venerable 
white wig, three-cornered hat, and puritanical dress. Notwith- 
standing his gun upon his shoulder, no one would have pronounc- 
ed his figure a martial one; there was a peculiar simplicity and 
meekness in his demeanor ; his step, his accent spoke humility ; 
but those who studied the language of the eye, might read there 
the bold, undaunted spirit of ’75, which surmounted all obstacles, 
and purchased its own immortal freedom. ‘That spirit, quite in- 
offensive and unobtrusive when called upon for no peculiar exer- 
tion, but when summoned to support its altars and its rights, unit- 
ing with the harmlessness of the dove, the wisdom of the serpent, 
and the beldness of the lion. 

To those who had only seen this venerable officer of the church, 
in his usual retired calling, there was something strange and mys- 
terious in the power he now seemed to exercise over his fellow- 
men ; but it was in truth the sway of mind, that most subtle and 
supreme of all agents. With Deacun Seymour, power was virtue, 
principle, a life-creating energy; it was made up of moral inde- 
pendence and self-respect; it was that invigorating spirit that 
communicates itself to other minds, which governs them not as 
slaves, but by their own free-will, calling into action the noblest 
sentiments of their natures, awakening a kindred love of freedom, 
and an abhorrence of foreign subjugation. 

In less agitated times, some luckless wight might have been 
tempted to laugh at this military leader; but now all was still and 
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solemn ; there was many 2 one who felt, that it was not against 
strangers their hands were to be raised, but against brothers, 
children of their mother country. They went not forth thirsting 
for human blood ; but confident in the justice of their cause, and 
yielding to the necessity which bade them defend it. With a 
firm, if not a military step, Deacon Seymour moved on, while 
Doctor Burrows, who, since his release from female thraldom, had 
shown scarcely a less martial disposition than his friend, took his 


station near.” 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Youru of my country—come and gaze 
Upon that noble brow ; 

And let the patriot’s holy blaze, 
In your hearts be kindling now. 


O, ye have heard our fathers tell 
Of early conquests won ; 
They have breathed on your ear, as a sacred spell, 
-The name of Washington. 


Ye have listened around the evening hearth 
To the deeds of the good and bold ; 

And have hushed your light and joyous mirth, 
At tales of the days of old ;-- 


When that glorious Chieftain braved 
Dangers, perils, toil ; 

Till his wisdom and valour our fair Iand saved, 
And left us an unchain’d soil. 


And ye too of the patriot band, 
Who linger with us still ; 


4 ~Come—look on the Hero of our Land, 


Till your aged bosoms thrill. 


For ye saw, when it beamed with life, 
The light of that radiant eye ; 

And earned with him, in the glorious strife, 
A fame that cannot die. 
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Room, room ! let brilliant beauty come, 
And gaze on that sculptured form ; 

For her guarded hearth, and her peaceful home, 
He gained ’midst the battle’s storm. 


Jamaica Plain. H. M. A. 


FASHIONS. 


Tuere is a reform,” or ‘‘ retrenchment” in the style of 
ladies’ dresses this season, if in no other department. The 
heads of our beauties no longer resemble the ‘“‘ Wreath of 
Dreams,’’ when gathered by young Nourmahal, 


** Who heaps her basket with the flowers 
And leaves till they can hold no more.” 

The burden of folds, flounces and fringes is dispensed 
with, and it is not now a matter of doubt whether the gar- 
ment to which these were appended should be ycleped a 
dress trimmed, or a trimming dressed. The dress is appa- 
rent in all the plainness and simplicity of a broad hem, full 
flowing skirt, sleeves closely fitted at the wrist, and large at 
the top, a very becoming mode, and with a large pelerine 
made perfectly plain, a pretty Navarino or straw (American 
manufacture) bonnet, the trimming a broad ribbon passed 
once around the crown and brought down to the ears for 
strings, complete an out-door costume that Thompson 
would have approved. Why not call this the American 
fashion ? Are we always to be indebted to London and Pa- 
ris, for our modes of dress ? Shall the tasteful and elegant 
ladies of Boston and New-York never venture to decide on 
the proper and becoming for themselves? Shall we never 
be fashionably independent—republicans in costume as well 
as character ? 

Our pride, if we have no principle that revolts from thus 
being the servile imitators of all the extravagant and absurd 
European modes of dress, should make us more rational 
and national. The mode of dress studied here should be 
the combination of grace, delicacy and neatness. Expensive 
ornaments, and expensive decorations should not be the 
ambition of our ladies. 
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! 

Corsets.—There is in the last number of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, an excellent article on this subject—we 
recommend it to the attention of our sex. We give the 
summing up—the few, plain and general rules, which are 
indispensable. 


I. ‘Corsets should be made of smooth, soft, elastic materials. 

II. “‘ They should be accurately fitted and modified to suit the 
peculiarities of figure of each wearer. 

_ IIL. “ No other stiffening should be used but that of quilting or 
padding ; the bones, steel, &c. should be left to the deformed and 
deceased, for whom they were originally intended. . 

IV. ‘‘Corsets should never be drawn so tight as to impede 
regular, natural breathing, as, under all circumstances, the im- 
provement of figure is insufficient to compensate for the air of 
awkward restraint caused by such lacing. 

V. “They should never be worn, either loosed or tightly, dur- 
ing the hours appropriate to sleep, as by impeding respiration and 
accumulating the heat of the system improperly, they invariably 
injure. 

VI. “ The corset for young persons, should be of the most sim- 
ple character, and worn in the lightest and easiest manner, allow- 


ing their lungs full play, and giving the form its fullest opportunity 
for expansion.” 


THE LADIES’ SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tue progress of the subscription for the Monument, if not 
all its friends could wish, is still amply sufficient to encour- 
age us to persevere. Small sums and donations from indi- 
viduals are often received, and from remote towns we hear 
that efforts are making to give. It is of no consequence to 
form societies before collecting the offerings of the ‘‘ wil- 
ling-minded.” Any lady in New-England who feels an in- 
terest in the work, may collect what she can, and give what 
she can, sending the money either to Nathaniel P. Russell, 
Esq. Treasurer of the Bunker Hill Monument ; or to Mrs. 
Edward Tuckerman, Boston. Perhaps it would be better 
to name, when sending from the ladies of a town, whether 
the sum was the gift of ‘‘ few” or ‘‘ many.” 
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BOOKS FOR THE BOUDOIR. 


Ar this season of literary dullness, when the annuals have 
become old, we venture to recommend (by extracts) books 
of a different character from those usually considered ap- 
propriate to the boudoir of a young lady. The first we 
take up shall be—* Selections from Fenelon.” What beau- 
ty, sublimity, purity and truth in his sentiments? What 
heart can be cold and unmoved when he pleads so warmly 
in the cause of virtue and religion? The ‘‘ Proofs of the 
Existence of a God,” are at this time a peculiarly appro- 
priate study for ladies. We should know how to give a 
reason for our belief. Who. would wish to resemble the 
picture of a worldling which Fenelon has so truly drawn ? 


_“ A man whose whole heart is engaged in some, to him, great 
concern, might pass many days in a room, attending to his affairs, 
without viewing either the proportions of the room, the ornaments 
on the chimney, or the pictures that surrounded him. All these 
objects would be before his eyes, but he would not see them, and 
they would make no impression upon him. It is thus men live. 
Every thing presents God to them, but they do not seehim. He 
was in the world, and the world was made by him, and yet the 
world has not known him. They pass their lives without perceiv- 
ing this presentation of the Deity ; so completely do the fascina- 
tions of life obscure their vision.” 


But though so much in the human character is matter of 
regret, there i is still a consolation to encourage us in efforts 
to | improve it. How fondly the good Archbishop dwells 
on ‘“‘the proofs of this Divinity within us :” 


‘** Though vice has enjoyed so many ages of unrestrained sway, 
virtue is still called virtue; and it cannot be dispossessed of its 
name by its boldest and most brutal foes. From thence it is that 
vice, though triumphant in the world, is still found to disguise it- 
self under the mask of hypocrisy, that it may secure a regard it 
does not hope for when known as it is. Men cavil, it is true, at 
the virtuous, and they are always liable to censure, for they are 
still imperfect ; but the most vicious man cannot succeed in effa- 
cing entirely the idea of virtue. No man has ever succeeded in 
persuading himself or others, that it is more estimable to be deceit- 
ful, than to be sincere; to be violent and malignant, than to be 
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gentle and do good. This inward and universal teacher declares 
the same truth, at all times and in all places. It is true that we 
often contradict it, and speak in a louder voice ; but then we de- 
ceive ourselves, we go astray, we fear we shall discover our error, 
and we shut our ears lest we should be humbled by its corrections. 
Where is this wisdom—this oracle that ever speaks, and against 
which the prejudices of mankind cannot prevail ? Where dwells 
this pure and gentle light, that not only enlightens eyes that are 
open to receive it, but uncloses eyes that were shut, cures those 
that were diseased, gives vision to the blind, in short, inspires a 
desire for the light it can bestow, and makes itself beloved even by 
those who fear it ? 

“‘ Every eye has it—it could see nothing without it— it is by its 
pure rays alone that it can see any thing. There is a spiritual sun 
that enlightens the soul more fully than the material sun does the 
body. This sun of truth leaves no shadow, and it shines upon 
both hemispheres. It is this power that has kept men, depraved 


_ os they are, from daring to call virtue vice ; and has obliged them 


to put on the appearance, at least, of sincerity, moderation and 
beneficence, when they would attract esteem. They cannot es- 
teem or despise any thing according to their own arbitrary wills ; 
they cannot force the eternal barriers of truth and justice. The 
law of the soul, which we call reason, reproaches us for what is 
wrong, and sets bounds to the folly of the most audacious. Where 
is this all-perfect reason, so near me, yet so different from me ? 
Where is it? Where dwells this supreme reason ? Is it not God ?”* 


PHILANTHROPY. 


** God loves from whole to parts—but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole.” 

Philanthropy,—in its true sense, is that course of human 
conduct which makes the race of men better and happier. 
There can be no difference of opinion on this point. But 
there are great differences of sentiment, respecting the best 
mode of doing good. Wecannot now enter into a descrip- 
tion of these differences and their causes. We intend only 
to state our own opinion. Wethink, then, to quote an old 
proverb—that ‘ Charity begins at home.’ We would not, 
to be sure, have it stay there ; but the principle should al- 
wavs be urged, that to attempt to extend the sphere of our 
active benevolence abroad, while neglecting our obvious 
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and common duties at home, is wrong, and will, in the 
end, prove highly injurious. Allow me to sketch the por- 
trait of a real philanthropist. It is his first aim to correct 
his own faults, cast the mote out of his own eye, before 
attempting to heal others. His next effort is to provide for 
his own wants, and prevent himself ‘from being chargea- 
ble’ to his friends. Then he takes thought for his own 
household—or he, with all his pretension, ‘is worse than 
an infidel.’ Then he helps his neighbor, and ‘loves his 
brother whom he has seen,’ before flattering himself he 
loves the millions of human beings he has not seen. He 
loves his country better than any other land. Christ gave 
us theexample. He wept over Jerusalem. He command- 
ed his apostles to begin their laborsthere. St. Paul’s great 
concern was for his ‘ kindred, his brethren according to the 
flesh.’ Patriotism is then a duty of the philanthropist. 
But benevolence is always expansive. 


‘ Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace ; 
His country next, and next all human race : 

Wide and more wide, th’ o’erflowing of the mind 
Takes every creature in, of every kind: 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And heaven beholds its image in his breast.’ 


THE AMULET. 


A few more years, my cherished one, 
And these will soon be fled, 

And where will then my little son 
Repose his weary head 2 

Not on thy mother’s faithful breast, 
As thou hast done to-day, 

The time of childhood’s happy rest 
Will then be passed away. 


Thy childish pastimes will be o’er, 
Its books and toys thrown by, 

And “ mother” will be called no more 
To teach the kite to fly,— 

A higher flight the world will speak, 
To charm thy youthful heart ; 

And home’s soft ties will lightly break, 
And thou too wilt depart. , 
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I know that this must be—I know 
{ A man must join the throng ; 

“a As palms in sunshine loftier grow, 
ai | And oaks in storms more strong,— 
a So man’s bold virtues best unfold 
Hi Beneath the world’s broad sky ; 
And yet the mother’s home how cold, 

When all her birds can fly! 


O, many a time, when pressed with care, 
Or sick with pain and grief, 

And none my soul’s deep thoughts to share, 
I’ve found a sweet relief 

From gazing on thy face, my boy, 
In life’s first radiance bright ; 

Twas as the smiling beam of joy 
To sorrow’s lonely night. 


And many a time the midnight hour | 

Has found my task delayed ; 
_ My spirit felt a withering power— 

Misfortune’s gloomy shade: 

Vainly to frame the song I sought, 
Its burning-visions gone, 

Till from thy peaceful rest [ caught 
The hope to bear me on. 


And tell me not, to crush that hope, 
How false such fancies prove, 

That bitterest minglings of our cup 
Are poured by those we love— 

I may not thus distrust His care 
That doth my efforts bless ; 

The tender watch that sparrows share, 
Will guard my fatherless. 


And He can bless the amulet 
A mother’s love would frame, 

Make wisdom’s gems these words I set 
Tried in the heart’s pure flame— 

' Then, dear one, bear this song of home 

Upon thy memory, 

And when the world’s temptations come, 
Thou wilt remember me. 


CoRNELIA. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Toe VALLEY or THE NAsHAWAY: AND OTHER Poems. By Rufus 
Dawes. Boston, Carter & Hendee. pp. 96. The principal poem, descriptive 
of rural sights and sounds, (which might be inferred from the title) has many 
beauties—and a few blemishes. The author paints the scenes as familiar to 
his childhood, giving some fine touches of pathetic, because real, feeling. We 
think, notwithstanding the remark so often made that bards deal in fiction, 
that truth in the sentiment is nearly as necessary for the poet as the prophet ; 
at least, any one who would be master of the lyre, and move the passions of 
others at his will, must breathe forth the wishes and workings of his own soul. 
And so far as regards natural appearances, and the effect of remembered places 
on his own feelings, Mr. Dawes has been successful in his delineations, or in 


other words, he carries the heart and imagination of the reader with him. 
The following is very beautiful : 


** Sweet Nashaway! thy fond remembrance brings 
Thoughts like the music of olian strings, 
When the hushed wind breathes only as it sleeps, 
While tearful Love his anxious vigil keeps ;— 
When pressed with grief, or sated with the show, 
That Pleasure’s pageant offers here below, 
Mid’st scenes of heartless mirth or joyless glee, 
How oft my aching heart has turned to thee, 
And lived again in memory’s sweet recess 
The innocence of youthful happiness. 

* * * + * 
Lo! I am with you now, the sloping green 
Of many a sunny hill is freshly seen ; 
Once more the purple clover bends to meet 
And shower the dew-drops on their pilgrim’s feet ; 
Once more he breathes the fragrance of your fields, 
Once more the orchard tree its harvest yields, 
Again he hails the morning from your hills, 
And drinks the cooling water of your rills, 
While with a heart subdued he feels the power 
Ofevery humble shrub and modest flower.” 


We wish Mr. Dawes had drawn his characters with the force and fidelity 
he has these pictures of still life. We should then hardly have a fault to note ; 
for the style is pleasing and sufficiently elevated, the versification with few ex- 
ceptions, smooth, and the morality pure. He has well depicted American 
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scenery, and from actual survey, but he has not dared trust his own observa- 
of tion to draw the character of an American ; and though speaking proudly 
i enough of the blessings of freedom, he does not display its influence on the in- 
Hy dividual. Take the following as an illustration of our meaning : 
a ** No lordly palace nor imperial scat 
af Grasps the glad soil where freemen plant their feet ; 
j No ruined castle here with ivy waves, 
To make us blush for ancestry of slaves ; 
4 Bat lo! unnumbered dwellings meet the eye, 
a Where men lie down in native majesty ; 
| The morning birds spring from their leafy bed, 
ony As the stern ploughman quits his happy shed } 
ey His arm is steeled to toil—his heart to bear 
The robe of pain that mortals always wear.” 


ae Now who would recognize in the ‘stern ploughman’ quitting his ‘ happy 
. shed,’ a thriving, contented New-England Farmer going forth from his com- 
a fortable house to work, or not to work, as he pleases. The picture might suit 
\ a Swiss peasant, or a Scottish tenant—or perchance an English laborer—but for 
) our people it is not appropriate. Mr. Dawes never drew it from an American 
Bid original—it is the copy of such characters as we find in the rural scenes 
of the old world. In the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ or the ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage,’ it would have been appropriate. The greatest obstacle to the produc- 
tions of works of originality among us is this—onr writers copy European 
models. They do not seem to understand that an independent yeoman is not 
a peasant ; and that the spirit of equality in enjoining courtesy and kindness, 
has banished servility and fear. Mrs. Sigourney, in her beautiful poem 
| ** Connecticut River,’’ has depicted rural character, the best of any of our 
ni poets. Describing children loitering on their way to the village school : 


** Till by some traveller’s wheels aroused from play, 
The stiff salute, with face demure, they pay, 
Bare the curled brow, or stretch the ready hand, 
The untutored homage of aa artless land.” 

Probably our children bow as low as would those of a Scotch peasant to 
‘his honor’ the Laird. The difference is the motives for the homage. The 
peasant child is taught to show this respect to the rank of those above him— 
the republican child is instructed that it is his own character which is to be af- 
fected by these observances of civility and decorum. The peasant bows from 
a cringing fear—the republican from self-respect. To prove this, let the rich- 
est and proudest aristocrat in our land command the poorest children he meets 
to bow to him, and he would find how little homage could be coerced. The 
little republicans would stand stiff as pokers, and probably greet him with a 
laugh of defiance and derision. It is such traits of American character, dis- 
tinguishing us as they do from every other people, that we want delineated. 
The writer who shall do it with the hand of a master will be sure of his re- 


ward. 
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From the moral pictures of this poem we select one whose ti.th makes its 


value. ‘ 
** Beside yon grassless mound, a mourner kneels— 
There gush no tears to soothe the pang he feels ; 
His loved, his lost, lies coffined in the sod, 
Whose soul has found a dwelling place with God ; 
Though pressed with anguish, mild religion shows 
His aching heart a balm for all its woes ; 
And hope smiles upward, where his love shall find 
A union in eternity of mind. 
Turn there your eyes, ye cold, malignant crew, 
Whose vile ambition dims your reason’s view ; 
Ye faithless ones, who preach religion vain, 
And, child-like, chase the phantoms of your brain; 
Think not to crush the heart whose truth has sealed 
Its confidence in heavenly love revealed.” 

Some of the minor poems possess much merit—but we have not room fo 
notice them as they deserve. The ‘‘ Spirit of Beauty’’ is very fine, and ‘* Ab- 
buquerque, in spite of its uncouth title, pleased us much. ‘Sunrise from 
Mount Washington” would be improved by excision. It should commence— 


** I stood upon thy lofty pinnacle, 
Temple of Nature!” 

‘* Love unchangeable,’’ we would were changed. This sighing for married 
ladies is a silly affair, unless, like Byron’s, the passion be real. At any rate 
it appears too much like an imitation of the noble bard to do credit to the sen- 
sibility or invention of our young poets. There are two beautiful stanzas in 
the ‘* Galley Slave’’—the sixth and fourteenth ; and to conclude these rather 
desultory remarks, we think the writer deserving of much praise for what he 
has done, and we hope the encouragement will induce him to exert his 
genius again. 

Tue Younc Lapy’s Boox: a Manual of Elegant Recreations, Exercises 
and Pursuits.—A volume, bearing the above title, will be published in this city 
early in the autumn. It is a reprint of an English work ; and from the warm 
praises bestowed by the London critics, and the list.of the subjects treated of, 
we should think it might be a very valuable book for ladies. We subjoin one 
of the many notices—having never seen the work, we cannot give our opin- 
ion, except that from the taste and enterprise of those engaged in its publica- 
tion, we feel assured it will be, as far as depends on them, well executed. 

** The Young Lady’s Book is a present far more useful and instructive than any- 
thing we have seen since the new fashion of yearly publications commenced. This 
book contains a sort of Encyclopedia of female arts and accomplishments; indeed a 
collection of everything with which the most delicate and refined of our young ladies 
should be acquainted.” 

History or Naricx. By William Biglow. Boston: published by 
Marsh, Capen & Lyon. Natick was the town where the good and learned 
Eliot devoted himself to the instruction of a tribe of Indians, and to those who 
now feel interested for that unfortunate race, the publication will be very ac- 
eeptable. It is melancholy to think what their fate has been since the settle- 
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ment of this country: by Europeans ; and it still seems inevitable. No means 
has yet been devised to stay the wasting of the savage population before the 
march of civilized men. The pious Eliot strove in vain. He gathered a com- 
munity which seem almost to have adopted the habits of social life, and only 
one individual descendant of that tribe now remains. They are gone, per-~ 
ished from the earth. . 


Screntiric Tracts. Published by Carter & Hendee. Mr. J. Holbrook, 
well known for his indefatigable exertions in the cause of popular education, 
has, in conjunction with others, commenced the publication of a series of 
Tracts, intended to familiarize to all minds those subjects and studies hitherto 
considered as confined to the learned. The first number is on the Atmosphere, 
and explains intelligibly the most important phenomena of that subtle and 
powerful fluid, the air. We should like to select some of the remarks—but as 
the Tract will, without doubt, circulate more extensively than the Magazine, 
it is hardly necessary. ~ 


The efforts of that devoted philanthropist, Mathew Carey, have of late been 
directed to a subject which must, we think, powerfully interest the sympathy 
of the benevolent, namely, the sufferings of that most unfortunate class of per-~ 
eons, destitute females, widows in particular, on whose Jabors the support of 
their children is frequently depending. Next month we intend to recur to 
this subject more particularly. 


We shall give an Engraving in the best style of Pendleton’s Lithography in our 
next. Any delay, or unusual deficiences in this number will, we trust, be excused 
by our friends,—or by all who like visiting in the country at this delightful season. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Clarence, or a Tale of Our Own Times, by the Author of ‘* Hope Leslie,” “ Red- 
wood,” &c. in two vols. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea. 12 mo. 

Carden, a Tale of the South, in two vols. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea. 

eo hee of a Bride, by the Author of “ The Mummy,” in 2vols. New-York, J. & 
J. Harper. 

The Doom of Pevergoil, a Melo Drama. Auchindrane, or the Agershire Trage- 
dy. By'Sir Walter Scott. New-York, J. & J. Harper. 

A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner, during thirty years 
residence among the Indians in tbe interior of North America. Prepared for the 
press by Edward James. New-York, G. & C. H. Carvill. 

Mythological Fictions of the Greeks and Komans. By Charles Philip Moritz. 
Translated from the fifth edition in German, with improvements. New-York, G. & 
C. H. Carvill. 

Questions on Sclect Portions of the Evangelists. By Joseph Allen. Boston, 
Gray & Bowen. 

Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted, 9r Lectures on Diet, Regimen, and Employ- 
ment, delivered to the students of Amherst College. By Edward Hitchcock, A. 
M. Amherst, J. T. & C. Adams. : 
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